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Tue walrus, or morse, (7'richechus rosmarus, Linn.) 
in the general shape of the body and position and struc- 
ture of the limbs, closely approximates to the seals, 
between which group of animals and the Herbivorous 
Celacea, namely the manatee, dugong, &c., it seems to 
constitute an intervening form. Like the seals, the 
walrus is clothed with short stiff hair, and its body, of 
great circumference round thie chest, gradually di- 
minishes to the hinder paddles; its proportions, how- 
ever, are more thick and clumsy. In size this animal 
equals the largest of the seal-tribe, often attaining to 
the length of twenty feet, and being ordinarily from 
twelve to ‘sixteen, with a body superior to that of the 
largest ox. But besides its huge bulk, the walrus is 
very remarkable for the construction of the skull, and 
the character of its dentition,—points in which it differs 
from any of the larger seals, animals which, in other 
respects, it nearly resembles. 

The head of the living walrus is round, and, instead 
of terminating in a snout, presents two swollen pro- 
tuberances, forming a sort of tumid muzzle, divided by 
a longitudinal furrow, above which the nostrils open, 
as it were, midway between the lips and eyes. From 
these protuberances, covered with thick wiry bristles, 
depend two enormous tusks, which, in conjunction with 
the bright and sparkling eyes of the animal, give to the 
physiognomy an expression of ferocity which its dispo- 
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The round form of the head 
is not relieved by external ears; a small valvular orifice, 
as in most of the seals, being all that outwardly denotes 


sition does not warrant. 


the situation of these organs. It is on the peculiarities 
of the skull that the swollen appearance of the muzzle 
and the situation of the nostrils depends. The two 
tusks, which in situation and character are analogous 
to those of the elephant, are imbedded in enormous 
alveoli, occupying each side of the muzzle anteriorly, 
and rising above the level of the skull; so that the 
skull appears as if concealed behind two large mounds 
of bone, between which, and at some distance above the 
mouth, opens the nasal orifice. The tusks have open 
roots, as have those of the elephant; they are directed 
downwards, curve gently back, and are compressed at 
the sides. They vary in length from eighteen inches to 
two feet, and are of a proportionate stoutness. The 
lower jaw, which is destitute both of incisor and ca- 
nine teeth, is prolonged and compressed at its anterior 
angle in order to allow this part to pass between the 
huge tusks, and advance to the anterior margin of the 
upper jaw, in which (between the tusks) are two in- 
cisors, resembling the molars in form, and which, though 
implanted in the intermaxillary bone, have by many 
been regarded as molars. In young individuals there 
are also between these molar-like incisors two small 
and pointed teeth, which, however, are soon lost ; and, 
28 
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indeed, so are the other incisors, for in aged skulls they 
are seldom or never to be found. The molars, four on 
each side above and below, are short and obliquely 
truncate cylinders. The tumid appearance of the 
muzzle, so remarkable in the living walrus, depends 
then, as is easily seen, upon the enormous development 
of the alveoli, for the reception of the roots of the tusks. 
In proportion to the size of the skull, these alveoli are 
larger than those of the elephant, and far more promi- 
nent; and the skull, instead of rising above them, falls 
back and sinks behind them. 

The walrus is a native of the polar regions, and in 
many of its habits resembles the seals. It lives in 
troops, which visit the shore, or extensive fields of ice, 
as a sort of home, where they rest and where the 
females produce their young. In ascending steep ice- 
bergs, or the precipitous borders of an ice-bound sea, 
the walrus uses its tusks with great advantage, and 
secures itself from slipping by striking their points into 
the glassy surface, or by lodging them amidst the irre- 
gularities, and in the fissures or pits of the craggy 
mass on which it takes its repose. They are also in- 
struments by which the animal tears up the submarine 
vegetables on which it in a great measure subsists. 
Its favourite food is said to be the fwcus digitatus, a 
coarse kind of sea-weed growing in great abundance in 
the latitudes which the animal frequents. To this fish 
and other matters of a similar kind are most probably 
added. As weapons of defence, the tusks of the walrus 
are very effective; and it is said to use them to great 
advantage in defending itself from the attacks of the 
polar bear, next to man, its most formidable enemy. 
It would appear, indeed, that man has either thinned 
the numbers of the walrus, or driven the herds to loca- 
lities seldom visited. 

We find, in the narratives of voyages to the north, 
that in 1704, near the Isle of Cherry, in lat. 75° 45”, 
an English vessel met with a prodigious number of 
walruses, in a single troop, consisting of more than a 
thousand. Of these no more than fifteen were killed, 
but the men finding a vast quantity of their tusks, 
filled their vessel with them. In 1706 an English 
party killed 700 or 800 in six hours, for the sake of the 
tusks. In 1708 an English party killed more than 
900 in seven hours, and in 1710, 800 in the course of 
several days. Of late years we have no accounts of 
such a wholesale slaughter of these animals, nor are 
they met with in such vast herds, or so freqnently. 
Zorgdrager* informs us that the walrus is abundant 
towards Spitzbergen, but that formerly it was much 
more so, and was found in vast herds on the land; 
“ but our vessels which go every year to these shores 
on whaling expeditions have so terrified them, that 
they have retired to more remote abodes; and those 
which still remain do not visit the land in herds, but 
remain in the water, or dispersed here and there on the 
ice.” According to the same authority, a full-grown 
walrus will furnish half a ton of oil, besides its tusks, 
which in his time were valued at a florin per pound, 
and regarded as superior to those of the elephant. 
The skin, he states, was thrown away as useless ; it is, 
however, far from useless, as it makes leather of a 
very superior quality, stout and pliant, and admirably 
adapted for carriage-traces, or purposes where tough 
and thick, but supple, leather is required. “ The wal- 
ruses,” says Zorgdrager, “ are as difficult to be fol- 
lowed in an oared boat as are the whales, and the 
harpoon is often thrown in vain; for, besides that the 
whale is more easily hit than the morse, the harpoon 
does not glance off so readily as it does from the morse, 
and so tough and thick is its skin, that it is not until 
after several trials that a strong and sharp lance can 
be made to penetrate ; it is, therefore, necessary to find 


* © Description of Whale-fishing and the Fisheries of Green- 
land, by Corneille Zorgirager. Nuremberg, 1750, 





a place where the skin is well bent or folded in which 
to strike, because wherever it is stretched smooth it is 
pierced with difficulty ; consequently, the fishermen aim 
with the lance at the eyes of the animal, and as the 
action forces it to turn its head, the skin becomes folded 
towards the chest: in this place the blow is struck and 
the lance quickly withdrawn, lest the animal should 
seize it with his mouth and turn upon his enemy, 
wounding him either with the points of his tusks or 
even with the lance, as has sometimes happened. The 
attack, however, upon these animals on small floes of 
ice cannot last long, for wounded or not the walrus 
throws himself as soon as possible into the water, and 
consequently it is on shore that he is most advantage. 
ously attacked.” 

It is only in the most unfrequented spots that the 
morse is now found. Zorgdrager says, that even in 


these places, “‘ those which are met with, instructed by . 


the persecutions they have undergone, are so on their 
guard as to be always near the water, in order to throw 
themselves in with expedition. I have myself had ex- 
perience of this on the great sandbank of Rif, at the 
back of Worland, where I met with a troop of thirty or 
forty of these animals; some were on the edge of the 
water, others but at a very little distance. We waited 
some hours without going on shore, in hopes of their 
advancing farther on the plain, and with the expecta- 
tion of being able to approach them; but as we were 
baffled in this, the walruses being over on their guard, 
we advanced in two boats, passing them to the right 
and the left. They were almost all in the water the 
moment we landed; hence our chase ended in merely 
wounding a few, which, like those that were not hurt, 
threw themselves into the ses, so that we got only those 
which we attacked in the water. 

“ Formerly, and previously to being persecuted, the 
walruses used to advance very far on the land, so that 
even at high tides they were at a considerable distance 
from the water; and when the water was at its ebb, 
the distance being still greater, they were easily ap- 
proached. 

* The custom was to advance in front of these ani- 
mals, so as to cut off their retreat from the shore to the 
sea; they would observe all these preliminaries without 
any fear, and each man would often kill one before it 
could regain the water. A barrier of their dead bodies 
was made, and men in readiness knocked down those 
that remained ; thus 300 or 400 were often killed at once. 

“ When wounded, they become furious, striking from 
side to side with their tusks; they shiver the weapons, 
or dash them out of the hands of those who attack 
them; and at last, infuriated to the utmost, they put 
their head between their paddles, and thus roll them- 
selves into the sea. 

“When in great numbers they become so bold, that, 
in order to succour such as need help, they surround 
the boats, endeavouring to pierce them with their tusks, 
or to overset them, by striking them on their sides: in 
short, this elephant of the sea, before it became ac- 
quainted with man, feared no enemy, for it could over- 
come the ferocious Greenland bear, which we may 
regard as one of the marauders of the sea.” 

It is only when wounded that the walrus becomes 
furious, or when called to act in defence of its mate 
or young. Like all the seal tribe, the parents (and 
especially the females) display great affection towards 
their offspring, and defend them to the last extremity. 
They spend much of their time on shore, or on fields of 
ice, and shuffle along on their flippers with consider- 
able speed, and in the same manner as the seal. The 
nostrils are flat, and capable of being opened or shut 
at pleasure; and when the animal rises in the water, 
from below, it blows like a whale, but with little noise. 
Its voice is loud and hoarse, and often heard to a con- 
siderable distance. Captain Cook, alluding to the wal- 
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ruses, which he met with in abundance off the northern 
coast of America, says, “‘ They lie in herds of many 
hundreds upon the ice, huddling over one another like 
swine,—and roar and bray so very loud, that, in the 
night or in foggy weather, they gave us notice of the 
ice before we could see it, We never found the whole 
herd asleep, some being always on the watch. ‘These, 
on the approach of the boat, would awake those next 
to them, and the alarm, being thus gradually commu- 
nicated, the whole herd would be awake presently: but 
they were seldom in a hurry to get away till after they 
had been once fired at ;—they would then tumble over 
one another into the sea in the utmost confusion, and, 
if we did not at the first discharge kill those we fired at, 
we generally lost them, though mortally wounded. 
They did not appear to us to be that dangerous animal 
which some authors have described,—not even when 
attacked. They are more so in appearance than in 
reality. Vast numbers of them would follow and come 
close up to the boats; but the flash of the musket in 
the pan, or even the bare pointing of one at them, 
would send them down in an instant. The female will 
defend her young to the very last, and at the expense 
of her own life, whether in the water or upon the ice. 
Nor will the young one quit the dam, though she be 
dead ; so that if one is killed the other is a certain prey. 
The dam, when in the water, holds the young one 
between her fore-arms.” 

Formerly, the walruses used to assemble in almost 
incredible multitudes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at 
the setting in of the spring, and take possession of the 
Magdalene Islands, which they still visit, but in very 
inconsiderable numbers. As the shores of these islands 
have a gentle slope, with but few precipitous rocks, they 
are very accessible; and here the animals are said to 
remain for many days without food, as long as the 
weather is fine, but to hasten to sea on the slightest 
appearance of rain. The traffic in the oil and skin of 
the walrus, made by the Americans, have both tended 
to thin their numbers and to drive the remnant to other 
places of refuge, The fishermen are accustomed to 
kill them, during the darkness of the night, by torch- 
light, by the glare of which the creatures are bewildered, 
and fall an easy prey. 

It appears that the walrus in early times was known 
in England under the name of horse-whale. We are 
informed by Hakluyt that in the reign of Alfred (a. p. 
890), Ohthere, the Norwegian, who made a voyage 
beyond the North Cape, found that the ropes and 
cables in common use among the natives of Northern 
Europe were made of the skins of the walrus and 
other sea-animals, According to Sir Everard Home, 
the hinder flippers of the walrus are furnished with 
suckers, or an apparatus acting on the principle of 
a cupping glass as is seen on the foot of a fly. The 
use of this apparatus is to give to the feet the power 
of adhering tenaciously to the slippery surface of the 
ice along which the animal shuffles, or up which it 
scrambles, in order that it may have a fixed point from 
which to propel itself, or on which to rest; so that by 
means of its tusks and fore paddles on the one hand, 
and the suckers of its hind paddles on the other, it may 
be enabled to traverse the precipitous side of the iceberg, 
or leave it at pleasure. This account of suckers on the 
flippers of the walrus must however be received with 
caution. To say the least, it wants confirmation, and 


until this be gained, we confess we have misgivings on 
the subject. 

The walrus inhabits not only the icy seas of the 
North, but also the polar regions’ of the South Pacific. 
It is suspected, however, that the walrus of the polar 
regions of the North is specifically distinct from that of 
the South, but we have no certain data for this opinion. 
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EDUCATION. 
(From ‘ Lord Brougham’s Speech in the House of Lords, on 
Thursday, June 22, 1837, 0n the Education Bild.’) 
Ir cannot be doubted that some legislative effort must 
at length be made to remove from this country the 
opprobrium of having done less for the Education of 
the people than any one of the more civilized nations of 
the world. I need hardly repeat the propositions which 
I demonstrated to you two years ago; certainly I shall 
not go through the proofs by which I established them, 
at great length certainly, but not at unnecessary length, 
considering the supreme importance of the subject— 
when I showed you from undisputed facts, from the 
returns before Parliament, that great and praiseworthy 
as the voluntary exertions of individuals in the commu- 
nity had been, numerous as were the Schools which 
they had established, and the pupils attending these 
Schools, yet even in its amount the Education of the 
country was still exceedingly defective—the means of 
instruction still altogether inadequate to the demands 
of the community ; while the kind of Education afforded 
was far more lamentably defective than its amount. 
There are somewhere about 40,000 Day-Schools of all 
kinds, endowed and unendowed—Dame Schools, Infant 
Schools, and ordinary Schools—in England and Wales ; 
of these about 4,000 are endowed. The whole number 
of children taught, or supposed to be taught, exceeds 
1,400,000, of which about 155,000 attend the endowed 
Schools ; but the population is about fourteen millions. 
Look now to the means of instruction provided in other 
countries. I will not resort to France for a comparison : 
the exertions made of late years by that illustrious nation 
reflect immortal honour upon the Government and the 
people. But I prefer taking the example of countries 
whose Institutions are less free, countries upon which 
we are apt to look down as less favoured than ourselves, 
and as far behind us in the progress of improvement. 
Look to Prussia and Saxony. With a population of 
somewhat above thirteen millions, Prussia has regularly 
established Schools, at which above 2,000,000 of chil- 
dren are actually educated, being between a sixth and a 
seventh of the population, or all children from seven to 
fourteen years of age. Saxony, with a population of 
about 1,560,000, has Schools for 280,000, or between a 
fifth and sixth of the population, that is, all children 
from six to fourteen. England, with a population of 
14,000,000, has Schools for 1,400,000, or a tenth only 
of the population. Thai we should have as ample 
means of education as the Saxons, we must have Schools 
for above a million more. That is to say, if, after all 
we have already done, we increase our efforts in the 
proportion of nearly 5 to 3, we shall still be barely equal 
to Saxony ; and then only in the number of our schools, 
without saying any thing of the kind of instruction 
which they communicate to their pupils. Mankind are 
sometimes stimulated to do what is right, to perform 
their duty, fom motives of a lower order than the mere 
abstract love of doing good—the pure and single sense 
of duty. When those exalted feelings fail to move them, 
the more ordinary, but far from despicable excitement 
of rivalry may have a salutary influence. Perhaps we 
may be aroused to exertion by marking the superiority 
of those other nations ;—perhaps we may be affected by 
a sense of shame, when we perceive how far we are 
behind nations, upon our superiority to whom we have 
been wont to pride ourselves ;—perhaps when we see 
that they whose civil institutions we have been accus- 
tomed, in most respects justly, to regard as immeasur- 
ably inferior to our own, are in this one point of view— 
in the grand matter of public instruction—confessedly 
our masters, and that without any manner of doubt— 
leaving us behind them at a distance which allows no 
room for cavil, nor any thing to say except a frank 
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acknowledgment of inferiority ;—we may be awakened 
to new exertions ; the sluggish may be quickened and 
the hostile disarmed; and that may be granted to 
national rivalry which higher principles had sanctioned 
and purer feelings solicited in vain. 

But the deficiency to which I have referred is by very 
much the least part of our want and of our inferiority. 
It would be well indeed if-we had 40,000 schools and 
1,400,000 scholars that deserved the name. -The edu- 
cation which these seminaries dispense can only by a 
most false and flattering courtesy be suffered to pass by 
that name. It is for the most part any thing rather 
than education. The schools are lamentably defective, 
both in discipline and accommodation, and in sound and 
useful learning. In a vast number of them there is 
little professed to be taught that is worth learning, and 
that little is ill taught, so as never to be thoroughly 
apprehended, and generally to be soon forgotten. In 
very few indeed are the elements of a useful education 
fully given; in none, perhaps, or next to none, is the 
instruction such as not to admit of great improvement. 
It would be good if they taught reading, writing, and 
accounts, and taught these elementary branches well. 
Many thousands of their pupils are but scantily imbued 
with those simple arts. But if they were all made 
proficients in them, how unspeakably defective would 
the system still be compared with what is wanting to 
form the man and the citizen of a polished community ; 
nay, even compared with what is actually taught, and 
well taught, in the French’ and some of the German 
schools, how scanty!’ There the children learn geo- 
graphy, history, several branches of natural science, 
drawing, and music; nor can there be the least reason 
why in the seven or eight years devoted to education 
all children, of all classes, should not be instructed in 
those articles of useful knowledge, instead of being only 


taught to read, and merely made masters of the instru- 
ments by which knowledge may be acquired. ‘The 
defects of which all complain are universally prevalent, 


though in different degrees. In the great towns they 
prevail the most; that is, where education is most 
wanted and might be easiest had, it is the most deficient 
in amount and the worst in its kind. In the great 
manufacturing districts, especially in Lancashire, and 
in most of the large trading towns, the schools fre- 
quented by the poorer children are in such a state that 
it is hard to say whether worse provision is made for 
their bodily health or for their mental improvement. 
Every where, Infant Schools, the most important of all, 
are the most deficient ; those seminaries, by the uni- 
versal establishment of which alone it is that we can 
ever hope effectually to mend the morals of the people 
and prevent the commission of crimes—those seminaries, 
upon which I am sure I formerly proved, to the satis- 
faction of your Lordships, that far more reliance is to be 
placed than upon all the provisions of your penal code, 
amend it as you may, and execute its amendments with 
whatever firmness and discretion you can bring to the 
administration of criminal justice. Of those infant 
schools there are in all England not above 3,000, 
attended by less than 90,000 children, although there 
are at least 1,200,000 children of the ages to which 
this most essential training is applicable; and half of 
that number, probably, in the towns where it is of such 
incalculable importance that it should be applied asa 
preventive of crime. My deliberate opinion is, which I 
never shall cease to press on this House and on the 
Government till I perceive it is acted upon—that the 
people of this country have a right to demand, and that 
the Government of this country are in strict duty posi- 
tively bound to enforce the universal establishment of 
those schools, so necessary to the extirpation of crimes, 
in all the considerable towns of the kingdom. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. VI. 
Etvas. 

Tue city of Elvas stands upon a part of the Zoledo 
range of mountains, which enters Portugal a little 
above the city of Badajoz, and occupies the centre of the 
large and fertile province of Alemtejo (beyond the 
Tagus), of which Elvas is the second city in importance 
In the Peninsula each province has its separate govern. 
ment and local institutions, and is defended by its own 
troops, who are not removable in ordinary times {o 
the other provinces of the kingdom. The governor or 
viceroy is invested with large powers, but is of course 
responsible to the central administration at Lisbon. 
Each province has, therefore, a capital, where the busi- 
ness of the little kingdom is carried on. ‘The nominal 
capital of Alemtejo is the city of Evora; but Estremos 
has been latterly adopted from its greater security on 
account of the protection afforded by Elvas, from which 
it is distant about eighteen miles. The works of Elvas 
are so strong as to require a large army and a regular 
siege before any impression could be made; and thus 
opportunity would be afforded to collect the force of the 
province to repel an invader. Though ranked the second 
city of the Alemtejo, it is decidedly the best fortified and 
the strongest, the defensive works being a chef d’euvre 
of the Conde La Lippe Schomberg, and a perfect model 
of their kind. Fort La Lippe, situated on a steep hill 
at the back of the city, is impregnable except to famine; 
and fort St. Lucia in the front, connected with the re- 
doubts on either side, is of sufficient importance to cause 
much trouble to a besieging force. There are three 
gates to the city; the Porta d’Esquina on the north; 
the Porta d’Olivencga in the centre, and the Porta de 
San Vicente on the south; all strongly fortified, with 
ravelins, cavaliers, and counter-guards, forming a curve 
bent outward. The only gate by which strangers are 
allowed to enter is the Olivenga, because they are thus 
forced to pass one-half of the works, and are exposed 
to the observation of a long chain of sentinels. From 
this gate several long and narrow streets diverge into 
different parts of the city; and though from the main 
street, or Rua de Cadea, is a perfectly straight line to 
the gate, the number of openings at this point of en 
trance to the town, are as perplexing as the streets at 
the Seven Dials in London, which they somewhat te- 
semble; requiring a person to be well acquainted with 
them before he can readily hit upon the right one. The 
Rua de Cadea is a fine antique looking street, and the 
remains of part of the Moorish houses and towers give 
it an air of solemn grandeur and dignity which it would 
not otherwise possess, The Cadea or prison stands at 
one end of this street, and on the opposite side is the 
hospital for the towns-people; an excellent establish- 
ment, conducted with extreme regularity, and with 
almost military discipline amongst the attendants. The 
sick, as in England, are placed in wards, although 
separate apartments are prepared for those sufferin 

from infectious diseases. The hospitals of Portagel 
are decidedly the best-regulated establishments in the 
country. The street of the Cadea forms the boundary 
of the ancient Moorish town: remains of the old wells 
may be traced from end to end; and several fine towers 
raise their embattled walls above the houses. The 
ancient interior gateways still exist, and through one 
of these we enter the Praga, or Great Square (as repre- 
sented in our sketch). To a casual observer the Praca 
of Elvas would present no object worthy of attention, 
except perhaps the singularly-formed tower to the 
cathedral or see, which stands at the upper end; but 
on closer inspection, the peculiar forms and construe- 
tion of the various houses, exhibiting specimens of the 
domestic architecture of several succeeding ages, from 
the days of Moorish beauty and elegance to modern 
times, cannot fail to excite feelings of interest in a 
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mind, to which the varying manners and changing 
habits of a people are objects of interesting inquiry. 
The two large houses on either hand of the gateway, 
for the gate itself has long ceased to be, are decidedly 
Moorish, and there is an elegance about the long open 
arched terrace in front not to be met with in the houses 
of a later construction. Several of the grotesque carv- 
ings are executed with a richness and delicacy unknown 
to modern Portuguese art, and though the dwelling- 
houses of the day are generally erected on the ancient 
plan as far as possible, yet there is a want of propor- 
tion and finish in some of their best buildings of this 
class, which leaves a disagreeable impression on the 
mind. The rooms are large, lofty, and paved with 
bricks, arranged in various figures, and the windows, 
which are unglazed, admit but a shadowy light from 
the latticed blinds, which are about as impervious to 
the rays of the sun as the forests of America. The 
Moorish houses are better arranged than the Portuguese 
ones, and have a more cheerful appearance, and the 
flat roofs and various terraces with their display of flowers 
aad shrubs have quite an enchanting effect. Of course 
I do not speak of the houses of the nobility, in some of 
which great taste is displayed, not only in the archi- 
tectural beauties and domestic comforts, but also in the 
grounds. The fine climate allows them to adorn their 
houses both outside and inside with the choicest pro- 
ductions of the flower garden, whose beauties serve to 
screen many defects, at least according to our notions 
of perfection. Many of the houses have piazzas in 
front, which, though increasing the size of the rooms 
above, add nothing to their external beauty. Some houses 
of this description may be seen in the above cut. The 
only use I could ever perceive for these piazzas was for 
the lazy market-people to lounge beneath, and obstruct 
the passage with their goods. A little beyond this 
piazza is one of those remarkable pillars so prevalent 


| throughout the Peninsula. 





It consists of a single block 
of marble beautifully carved. These pillars stood and 
still stand before the house of the chief magistrate, and 
once served as a kind of standing gallows, the four hooks 
with rings being to hang the criminals upon, while 
the spikes above were ready to receive the heads of 
decapitated traitors. The pedestal stands upon a base 
of five or six steps either circular or octagonal. Ad- 
joining to this pillar is the main guard-house, opposite 
to which is the governor’s house, formerly the bishop's 
palace. It consists of a long range of buildings, oceu- 
pying nearly half the square, and communicating with 
the cathedral. 

The cathedral is a mixture of Arabesque and Gothic, 
in which the Gothic rather preponderates. The ex- 
terior possesses not the slightest pretensions either to 
beauty or symmetry, except the singular tower, which 
forms the front. The interior, however, compensates 
for the want of external adornment, and consists of a 
nave and two aisles, without a choir; the roof, which 
is arched, is supported upon sixteen fluted columns, 
and in the aisles each intercolumniation is occupied by 
the chapel of some saint. ‘Fhe decorations and orna- 
ments in some of these chapels are extremely elegant, 
the walls and ceilings being covered with a profusion of 
gilded carved work, but the pictures are execrable. It is 
curious to mark the superstitions of the people. Some 
of these chapels are literally crowded with waxen effigies 
of every part of the human body, as well as with pic- 
tures of sick persons, to whom the saint is appearing, 
of course in a cloud of yellow, and red, and blue: these 
effigies are offerings of gratitude to the saint for having 
effected cures where medical skill was unable even to give 
relief. The grand altar which faces the entrance is 
supported by Corinthian pillars of grey marble, which 
are surmounted by a canopy of crimson and gold silk, 
beneath which is a large picture of the birth of Christ, 
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the altar itself is covered with crimson and gold silk of 
great value, and crowded with silver candlesticks. On 
great festivals, and also on some other occasions, silver 
busts of six of the Apostles and the first six bishops 
of Rome, as large as life, are carried in the procession, 
which adds greatly to the splendour, illuminated as 
they are by a hundred wax candles, and surrounded by 
the priesthood in their rich dresses. The tower will 
need no description here. It is accurately represented 
in the cut. Behind the cathedral is a convent of 
nuns, dedicated to St. Domingo. There is a little 
church not far from the cathedral, the walls of which 
are surrounded with niches, and in these stand the 
dried and withered remains of the sisters of Santa 
Clara, the air in this church, or some peculiarity in 
the situation, having arrested the progress of decay, and 
done the office of the embalmer. Placed upright, and 
supported by an iron ring, they have stood for ages: 
from some the clothes have rotted off, yet still the 
body remains entire, while others are in their every-day 
attire, which is uninjured by decay. 

As there is no room within the town for public 
gurdens, the covert way from the Porta d’Esquina to 
the Olivenga gate is planted with trees, and each “ place 
des armes” is occupied bya fountain, and tastefully laid 
out in beds of flowers. At the entrance, near the aque- 
duct, the trees and shrubs are cut into the most gro- 
tesque forms, four knights on horseback being ready 
to dispute the entrance. The contrast between the 
green figures and the white faces which are fixed to the 
branches in the proper place, has rather a startling 
effect, as the figures are well preserved and of a gigantic 
size. The walk round the ramparts is also extremely 
fine, affording an uninterrupted view of the country 
for several leagues around. Here may be seen the 
plain and unpretending slabs laid over the remains 
of two of our gallant countrymen, Brigadier-General 
Houghton and Colonel Oliver; the one fell at Badajoz, 
the other at Albuera; both which fields are overlooked 
from the rampart where they repose. The inscriptions 
are in English and Portuguese, and are simple and 
unpretending. 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 


(From the ‘ Parish and the Union,’) 


A oreart deal is still to be done for the advancement of 
the condition of the labouring classes, by their richer 
and more influential neighbours setting about the diffi- 
cult and somewhat delicate task of improving their do- 
mestic economy, by lessons dictated in the spirit of real 
kindness. It is impossible to read the evidence relative 
to the condition of the agricultural labourers without 
being deeply convinced of the rn of improving 
their modes of housewifery and general habits of living. 
They might have enjoyed a much larger amount of 
comfort, even with the low wages which were the na- 
tural consequences of the allowance system, if that sys- 
tem had not had the effect of weakening the ordinary 
motives of self-improvement and economy. But now, 
with the tendency of wages to rise, there are also the 
strongest inducements to adopt the means by which 
the resources of the labourers may be more advantage- 
ously applied. If, therefore, they were instructed in 
the various methods by which this object might be 
effected, a most important impulse would be given to 
their future well-being; and as their welfare would 
so evidently depend upon themselves, the practice 
of a more intelligent and economical management 
of their ways and means, if once begun, would pro- 
bably become habitual, and thus the foundations of a 
state of permanent improvement would be laid. The 
economical uses of food and of fuel are the first points 
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to which attention should be directed; and improve- 
ment must be first communicated by the classes aboye 
them. A more useful duty could scarcely be under. 
taken, though it is one which must be entered upon jn 
a judicious spirit, and with a sense of the respect which 
is due to the feelings of persons who have a claim to 
independent opinions, and are apt to regard any inter. 
ference with their habits in an unfriendly light. But 
besides attempting to show how they might improve 
their diet and make their resources more productive of 
comfort, there are many other points of their domestic 
economy which require to be altered*. The effects of 
ventilation and cleanliness, and other means of pre- 
serving health, should be made known to them. The 
new poor law will lend its aid to all these collateral 
improvements. In recently looking over the reports of 
a medical officer of one of the Unions, we found the 
following observations appended to a case which had 
required his professional aid, and had terminated fa- 
tally :—“ This man lost his life simply from the expo- 
sure consequent on the ruinous state of the hovel in 
which he lived. If the parish had not paid the rent, 
this hovel would have been untenanted, and would have 
fallen down long ago.” The family of this man pro- 
bably became wholly dependant on the parish after his 
death; one abuse of the old system tended to the main- 
tenance of other evils, which constantly re-acted upon 
and invigorated each other. The owner of cottages, 
even supposing that they were not in so bad a state as 
to expose their inmates to the inclemencies of the ele- 
ments, was under no inducement to fit them up with 
the ordinary conveniences on which household comfort 
depends, because his influence as an overseer, or a rate- 
payer, probably enabled him to obtain the rent, not 
from the tenant, but the poor’s-rate; and on these 
terms the most wretched habitations would possess in- 
mates. This most injurious system is now demolished, 
and the builders of cottages will be compelled to make 
them more convenient now that they will have to look 
to the tenant for the rent. Cottages will not be built 
solely by those who erected them for the purpose of 
diverting a portion of the parish rates into ,their own 
pockets, but tenants must be attracted by greater 
accommodations than it was necessary to give to an 
inmate who was never called upon for the full rent. 
Nothing appears to have gratified the families who 
migrated from the south to the manufacturing districts 
so much as the neat and comfortable dwellings which 
had been prepared for their reception, and which were 
fitted up with conveniences to which they had never 
been accustomed. We hope in time to see the agri- 
cultural labourers in possession of more comfortable 
dwellings, and then they wil! have a better chance of 
escaping the attractions of the beer-shop, to which they 
are often led by the absence of comfort at their own 
fire-sides. 

There are persons who say that good management 
is a gift of Providence, as if all of us did not possess 
faculties capable of improvement as well as degrada- 
tion. The skilled Sussex labourer, who enjoyed the 
same parish allowance as the least skilful, had but little 
occasion to pride himself on his superior industry or 
good conduct, and was under scarcely any inducement 
whatever, so far as the pecuniary reward of labour was 


concerned, to preserve his character as a good work- 

* See the articles al Cookery, Home-made Bread, 
Ventilation and Household Cleanliness, Frugal Cookery, with 
79 recipes, Economy in the Use of Bread and Flour, on the 
Use of Rice, and on the Use of Potatoes, in the ‘ Household 
Year-Book’ for 1835-6-7 ; also in the ‘ Working-Man’s Year- 
Book’ for 1835-6-7, articles on Practical Education, Domestic 
Management, Cookery for the Sick, Hints for the Care of 
Health, on the Diseases of Artisans and Working Men, with 
others on Self-supporting Dispensaries, Independent Medical Clubs, 
and other Economical Institutions, 
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man. But, in this case, bad institutions hindered im- 
rovement; and it would be irrational to assert that 
the low degree of expertness in their calling, which is 
now subjecting a portion of these Jabourers to some 
suffering, was occasioned by any other cause than that 
which evidently rendered thrift and economy useless, 
and mocked at the efforts of the man who desired to 
keep himself from the parish. There is now no induce- 
ment to neglect the ordinary means by which comfort 
and independence are secured. We should be sorry if 
the re-action which naturally follows the termination of 
a long course of evil were not accompanied by a series 
of efforts to raise by various means that class to which 
the old poor law system dealt out so hard a measure of 
injustice. The prevalence of the cholera six years ago 
effected some salutary improvements amongst the dense 
population of our large towns; but the agricultural 
jabourers may be more extensively and more perma- 
nently benefited, if advantage be taken of all the 
facilities of co-operation which the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act renders available, after the social system has 
been so long in a diseased state. By placing them in a 
state of greater comfort, the first step is gained towards 
advancing the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the rural population. If their habits or their position 
subject them to frequent privations, this effect will 
again re-act upon its previous cause; for they will seek 
their enjoyments by means which necessarily occasion 
hardships and discomforts, and these are again suc- 
ceeded by improper relaxation. The contentedness of 
the poor depends upon their sharing a moderate portion 
of comforts; and when they enjoy these, their pleasures 
may be rendered more various, more accessible, and 
more salutary in their effects, by imbuing their minds 
with useful truths and more enlarged ideas of their 
position and interests. But so long as they possess 
neither comforts nor intelligence they must necessarily 
continue more or less in a state of injurious depression, 
while all around them is advancing. The combination 
of misery and sensual enjoyment, of ignorance and 
want of feeling and propriety, exhibited in the following 
case (taken from the Medical Report already quoted), 
is but too common an instance of the evils which press- 
ingly call for a remedy, and which cannot be too strongly 
urged at this period of amelioration. The case is 
taken from columns under different heads—‘ Edward, 
Samuel, Jane, and Margaret S——, aged respectively 
10, 8, 5, 3.” Name of disease—‘t Scarlet fever in a 
malignant form.” Known or supposed cause—* The 
scarlet fever rages in this district. The parents of these 
children had given them gin in the early stage ; hence 
the malignant type of their illness.” Observations— 
“The parents of these children are extremely ignorant. 
The father is a shipwright; he earns large wages, but 
has refused to enter a sick club, and knowing that he 
had no claim on the parish, was unwilling to provide his 
children with medical assistance. I went to see them 
at the request of the relieving officer. I found the 
father drunk, and the wife roasting a goose for the 
Sunday dinner.” All the children died. 

We regard as one of the beneficial consequences of 
the new Poor Law, the effect which it will have in 
creating gradations amongst the agricultural labourers. 
The allowance system was one of debasing equality, 
which depressed the deserving and skilful labourer, and 
did not raise the one who was undeserving and unskilful. 
The stimulus to exertion and the hope of advancement, 
Which are the mainsprings of improvement in every 
other class of society, were never experienced ; and the 
Consequence was a state of hopeless depression. With 
the rise of a higher class of labourers, more valued by 
their employers, and enjoying advantages which those 
beneath them can only attain by improvement in 
character and skill, there will be the excitement of 
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emulation and the prospect of advancement. The man 
who has gained a step will be anxious to secure his 
elevation, while the one beneath him will endeavour to 
raise himself. Those will be cautious not to lose their 
station by improvidence, and these will be equally 
careful not to risk their future hopes of success in life. 
Much we believe may be anticipated from the operation 
of motives which have never yet been experienced by 
this large portion of the community. ; 





MANNERS AND MODE OF LIVING IN 
BERLIN. 


Bern, the capital of Prussia, is, compared with the 
other great capitals of Europe,—Petersburg, Vienna, 
Paris, London,—like a modern-built and spruce water- 
ing-place to an ancient and venerable-looking city. 
Formerly it was a village inhabited only by fishermen, 
situated on a small rivulet in the middle of a desert, 
which has been brought into cultivation by the industry 
of the inhabitants. Not having any considerable com- 
merce, it possesses only one much-frequented or prin- 
cipal street, called Konigsotrasse (King Street) ; but, 
on the other hand, it has a great number of handsome 
public places, elegant buildings, picturesque planta- 
tions, and straight streets. It is on these accounts 
difficult for the merest stranger to lose himself in Ber- 
lin. Society in Berlin is restricted, and strangers rarely 
reside there; the inhabitants are therefore confined to 
themselves, and form a class very different from any 
other metropolis in Europe ;—so much so, that two 
natives of Berlin, after many years’ absence, when 
meeting in a different country, will recognise each 
other by the first word. They pride themselves on 
the purity with which they speak their native tongue, - 
which gives their speaking an air of affectation; and 
this habit is carried to excess by the officers of the 
king’s body-guard.' 

The higher classes generally receive a classical edu- 
cation, which, however, is too much confined to Latin 
and history, omitting altogether science and the useful 
arts; time also is lost in the pursuit and consideration 
of trifling subjects of information. Young ladies, who 
receive a fine, but rather limited and nunnery-like 
education, must be treated by the other sex with fas- 
tidious attention, as the smallest breach of etiquette 
seriously offends them. The artificial manners of the 
higher classes are contrasted by the firm and straight- 
forward but rather awkward behaviour of the mid- 
dling classes, who are not very favourable to edu- 
cation, but are exceedingly active and expert in 
business. The working-classes are plain, easy, and 
affable, and their society is as agreeable as any in 
Berlin. The amusements of the higher classes consist 
in evening parties, the theatre, concerts, museums, 
galleries of paintings, &c.; and country excursions 
with their families, or sporting. The neighbourhood 
of Berlin affords very good shooting-ground, but the 
sportsmen who frequent it belong more to the middle 
than to the higher class. The more humble citizen is 
contented with adjourning in the evening to a billiard- 
table (which is attached to every café), and meeting 
his regular companions, to sit with them round a large 
table behind the high white beer-glasses, and passing 
the time with loud laughter and rude jokes. Their 
conversation, as might be expected, is not of the highest 
order. But very intelligent young men also frequent 
these cafés, whose chief topics of conversation consist 
in discussions and criticisms on the theatrical novelties, 
the actors, the last new opera-singer, concerts, and 
other amusements. There are two theatres in Berlin. 
Students are also amongst the frequenters of the café; 
they discuss and criticise the merits of the professors of 





the university and their lectures, dispute about “ To 
be or not to be,”—upon Subjectives and Objectives ; 
their discussions being generally terminated by an 
adjournment to a wine-house, where a bottle of Bor- 
deaux is sold for 18d., and a bottle of Hungarian wine 
for 3s. If here they become a little excited, they will 
sometimes venture on political discussion: but they 
must be sure that no spy is in company ; for one in- 
cautious word may be the cause of several years’ 
surveillance, or even lead to confinement. There is 
nevertheless no town in Europe where politics are, 
perhaps, more warmly discussed, the king more freely 

raised or blamed, or the constitution more fully de- 
bated, than in Berlin;—but this is always done pri- 
vately*. 

The condition of the working class is far from being 
prosperous; the employers gain little, and can give 
their men, whom they find in board and lodging, but 
low wages. 

Among the lower ranks of the population, three sorts 
have distinguished themselves, and gained a certain ce- 
lebrity in Berlin and Prussia. These are the fishwomen, 
the Corner-standers, and the natives of Voigtland. The 
fishwomen are as noted as elsewhere for the volubility 
of their tongue and rapidity of utterance. Young men 
inclined for a joke frequently go to the fishmarket and 
try to offend one of them; on being roused, immediately 
she starts up, puts her hands on her hips, and pours 
out a torrent of mingled abuse, low jokes, &c., some- 
times for a quarter of an hour without interruption. 
The “ corner-standers” are poor creatures who wait at 
the street-corners seeking employment as porters for a 
very moderate charge. .They are noted for drinking an 
excessive quantity of liquor, and for knowing all the Ber- 
lin jokes; for almost every large town has its particular 
jokes, and Berlin is celebrated in this respect. The natives 
of Voigtland are the most rude, uncultivated, debased 
inhabitants of several quarters in the northern districts 
of Berlin: respectable people seldom pass through these 
quarters for fear of coming in contact with this wretched 
and unhappy race. The places of amusement in the 
environs of Berlin are very numerous, of which we will 
only mention the celebrated and very beautiful ‘Thier- 
garten (Zoological Garden, which, however, contains no 
animals), with its numerous cafés; the Haasenheide, 
or Hare-heath, the Tempelhof Mount, Charlottenburg, 
Strecklow, the Wells, aud Pankow : all these places are 
crowded, on fine Sundays, to suffocation. The whole 
amusement consists in sitting, either in family parties or 
groups, round small tables, taking a cup of coffee, or 
drinking a glass of punch, and, after thus passing several 
hours, to walk or ride home. Besides billiards, young 
men amuse themselves with playing at a sort of nine- 
pins, cards, and in winter with skating. 

The Prussian complains sadly of being prohibited 
from smoking tobacco in the large Zoological Garden, 
where he can walk a quarter of an hour without seeing 
a house or meeting anybody; the practice of smoking 
is also prohibited in the streets of all towns and vil- 
Jages, and in this trivial fact the character of the Prus- 
sian police system may be seen, arbitrary even in trifles. 

The Prussian civil state officers are obliged in some 
branches—for example, in the Post-office, to work very 
hard—in others, again, they do very little; all are in- 
differently paid. The military are harassed with con- 
tinual gafer service (small services and exercising). In 
winter, during the severe frosts, they are drilled in large 
exercising-houses, which are built in the outskirts of 
Berlin, and inclose between four walls an immense 


* There 1s much dissatisfaction with the government in Berlin 
since the introduction of the new regulations as to trade, which 
has seriously oppressed the citizens, while the severities exercised 
towards the press, aud the close alliance with Russia, irritate and 
annoy the aristocracy, 
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space, covered with a vaulted roof. According to the 
regulations of the Prussian conscription, every one 
without any exemption is obliged to serve in the army ; 
but with the distinction, that any one who can under. 
go the requisite examination, and equip himself, only 
serves one year, whereas those who are unable to do 
these must serve three years ; after which time they are 
free from active service, except during war. Subst. 
tutes, as in France, are not allowed ; disability only 
dispenses from serving. 

There is a university at Berlin, and numbers of 
gymnasia; in all these establishments, however, clas. 
sical studies are too much attended to, while science jg 
neglected : it is otherwise in the excellent Polytechnic 
School, opened on Sundays, for mechanics. In the 
university the medical sciences are particularly well 
taught, and the Berlin University, as well as other 
universities in Germany, produce as eminent physicians 
as any in the world. The intellectual part of the inha- 
hitants of Berlin, as in most German towns, are fond 
of metaphysical investigation, which occupies that por- 
tion of thought and conversation which -politica! mat- 
ters do in a freer country ; and well aware of this, the 
study of moral philosophy is much encouraged by the 
Prussian government. 

The art of cookery in Berlin is only remarkable for 
its great variety ; it is requisite for a Berlin cook to be 
able to make from potatoes twelve different dishes, and 
to dress a piece of meat in eight different ways. Fish, 
poultry, and game are much eaten. The general dinner 
hour is twelve or one; this is the chief meal. All fa- 
milies take coffee in the morning and afternoou. The 
mode of cookery is highly praised by the natiyes, but 
their hot soups are pernicious both to the teeth and 
stomach. 


Village lighted by natural Gas.—The village of Fredo- 
nia in the western part of the state of New York . presents 
this singular phenomenon. I was detained there a day in 
October of last year, and had an opportunity of examining 
it at leisure. The village is forty miles from Buffalo, and 
about two from Lake Erie; a small but rapid stream, called 
the Canadoway passes through it, and after turning several 
mills discharges itself into the lake below ; near the mouth 
is a small harbour with a lighthouse. While removing an 
old mill which stood partly over this stream in Fredonia, 
three years since, some bubbles were observed to break fre- 
quently from the water, and on trial were found to be 
inflammable. A company was formed, and a hole an inch- 
and-a-half in diameter, being bored through the rock, a soft 
fetid limestone, the gas left its natural channel and ascended 
through this. A gasometer was then constructed, with a 
small house for its protection, and pipes being laid, the gas 
is conveyed through the whole village. One hundred lights 
are fed from it more or less, at an expense of one dollar and 
a half yearly foreach. The flame is large, but not so strong 
or brilliant as that from gas in our cities; it is, however, in 
high favour with the inhabitants. The gasometer, I found 
on measurement, collected eighty-eight cubic feet in twelve 
hours during the day; but the man who has charge of it 
told me that more might be procured with a larger apparatus. 
About a mile from the village, and in the same stream, it 
comes up in quantities four or five times as great. The 
contractor for the lighthouse purchased the right to it, and 
laid pipes to the lake; but found it impossible to make it 
descend, the difference in elevation being very great. It 
preferred its own natural channels, and bubbled up beyond 
the reach of his gasometer. The gas is carburetted hydro- 
gen, and is supposed to come from beds of bituminous coal ; 
the only rock visible, however, here, and to a great extent 
on both sides along the southern shore of the lake, is fetid 
limestone.—Brewster's Journal, 1830. 
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